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PREFACE. 



N laying before the public this very ancient ' 
pecimen of Gallviregian poetry, v^e had it 
it one time in meditatione to have given it 
n the original, without any alteration of the 
ext, but a little time spent in reflecting on the 
nibject served to convince us of the absurdity 
if the plan, as, independant of the obsolete 
provincialisms with which it abounded, which 
K>uld be found in no Dictionary, having escap- 
id the research of Dr Jamieson, and all other 
ISoottish Lexicographers, we had before our eyes 
^e fate of several reprints of our best ancient 
irriters, such as Gavin Douglas, and Thomas 
^e Rymer, who instead of obtaining the station 
Co which their learning and classical taste so 
irell entitled ihem, are at this moment only <^um« 

j^.'.^.v>..: WiSTf LIB 
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berin^ the sbdm of the boolcBdars, murei 
and ahnoit unknown ; and that for no oth< 
veaton than the ifioantioal antiqoity of tl 
lai^;aage^ and thrar obsolete unintdligib 
orthographj. 

Thew raSeetkms led n to attempt to mo 
emiae Ae airtwne ef our or^inaI» and to Ii 
it bcfiane the pnMc in a leai otgectkmable gar 
i^ndhow we hafe sBoceeded in ear endeaTooi 
velwfwtolMr Mwm. 




arrsopuoTJOir. 

AiTHOUGH the province of Gallojray may 
be considered as having formed a feadal 
adjunct of the kingdom of Scotland, yet its 
having been raised to the dignity of a pl^n- 
dpality, in or about the time of Malcolm 
Canmore, *and its rank having been not 
only recognised, but guaranteed by subse- 
quent monarchsi and its princes having form- 
ed matrimonial alliances with the royal 
family, they assumed a dignity, and maintc^uded 
a splendour, rude thou|^ it may h»ve been, 

a 
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jet something in accordance .with:^'tKi^!k 
political Btatus* /• ' V .** " 

The principality being thils;- under tlw 
government of its native princes, an^|^sii^ 
jeet to its own code of lawsi akd Its cJ^^ip^ 
arics being deflned by tU« AtiuntioWl^/i^fi 
West, and by a chain of almost impasjab^o 
mountains, separating it frorn.'tho uiid^ldncl 
districts of the kingdom, it V'remained\.;foi 
centuries immersed in the glotijii of ,EJ|yj>l 
ian darkness^ uninlightened • Tjy a sin^h 
ray of that intellectual flame, which y^s^; 
beginning to illumine tho eastern shores! q 
the kingdom, from its continental intercourV^ 
Tenaciously adhering to its pajirpitive cus 
toms, superstition, and traditions^ the j^ar 
ibarous outline of the Scythian feature 
mailed in bolder relief within the limits h> 
the province, than in any. other part of : th< 
kingdom south of the Tay, : • ' v 

It is true, indeed, that by the tenor of t^jsii 



feudal servitude they had to join with thte 
nilitaiy array of the province, the general 
(nusler of the kingdom, when the King took 
tlio field in person : and they claimed as 
their right, the dangerous honour of leading 
the vanguard of the Army* 

In proof of this, at the battle of Dran dhu, 
(Anglice, The Black Thorn,) fought be- 
tween Alexander the Third, and RoUand 
prince and lord of Galloway, tradition 
says that the McDonalds forming tho 
right wing of the Royal Army, were op- 
posed to the Gallovidian left, which was com- 
posed chiefly of auxiliaries from the north 
of Ireland; The Irish broke and fled at the 
first dnset, which the King observing, is 
stated to have cried out, "There go the 
vanguard of Scotland, and look at them 
well my lords, for you are the first enemy 
ever saw their back in a battle field". To 
which one of the lords in attendance is 
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ibted to iia^e wpU^v ^<iibt Sir 
llMBe are their fdltes from Ireldtrd, who hMrl 
rttawn so much re^p^ 'for their perscm 
«id so little lor their 4)btiour. M'oi y6 thci 
Ike vanguard of Sootland thk day he fbttv 
^here iheir presence could w^ll l>e lE^piaM^ 
sad here in good 4ime eetncs Sir RbUatt 
pro^re the truth of my blunt speech". 
As the result of the battle audits politiei 
sowsequences are to be found at length in^k^ 
j»om*» Histoky of Seotland, although its localil 
.is not mentioned by the historian, we sbH 
.fl41ow up tlie digression ho ferther, bi 
proceed 4x) stiite, that after the tf^ath oT Alla^ 
the fomBT e£ its native pfinki^ ^^ms i 
baiB been «i the decline, and sdtbou^ thi 
BoaiBtaineda spe<»ea ^ ^quiyocal auib^ 
omr tlmr rabordinata e&iefe; it^ 'was ira^ 
nominikl JftaB real, and during Uie war i 
QLtemunation^ W9ged I^gland agate 
ithtivrtiogdoBii seon 9Stn(1ibb ^death of iUfi 



[pgfj^e- of vi^Jiij^x^ jja^acogaTi not r^gaiaed 
if^^Hig^t^ m^fk f^o^i^ bavbaraus nfttioiNk 
|jf At v,,Wti»l)fl Appear that their 

|^i^€^97id^^e,Viei](; dignity bad . been, 

ipj^pjie^j .S^ii, strang-holda of tte' 

|(;4>yi|:)€ap .iipprp:^^ gpMtiiijpned by the enem^^ 
Mid coBtri9^ 1% wtt^V .a Sdw M&ia^ exoQp^ 
jtiU de(H3i ye baUla of Baimaekr 
bui*x^ by fi:»hig the hero of Turaberry ficaaly^: 
ttirof|>#i gjai^ a^tt^ impulse t6 Gallo-^ 

f^fia^^W^^ B'fi^ Galloway, although attp.. 
]i^r^di^^ Jp^i^r Uiau^cK add aided 
^JEU|g|if^«^'m}%> made; but a feeble defence^ 
^ff^Hf^' i^laiw Qsf Edward Braoe, hm 
bpp^ and jBerjF Qpoipetitor for the pritic)pid«< 
Xhe l^ W8ia o£ abort dur« 

^f^k^ask Edward BKuca died soon alWv aibcfc 
^^Mfcefida^^ b|r. tbef.»v«ri<^waa raelgrai|^ 
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ing family of Douglass, who having no cfeim 
to the principality, had their political rank 
restricted to the simple cognomen of Lordt 
of Galloway, And whereas the ancient 
principality penetrated eastwards to the 
bounds of Ettrick forest, its eastern Umits 
were bow restricted to the Nith, which 
formed its line of demarcation from the 
borders of the county of Ayr, to the Solway 
firth. 

- Archibald Douglas, Lord of Galloway, 
the hero of the following Ballad, appears ' 
from our early historians, to have been a 
dark, gloomy, and inaccessable man of bloody 
who cooped up in his almost impregnable 
castle of Threave, kept the sun'ouading 
Country in a state of slavish subjugation to^ 
his Will. 

Many original anecdotes of this individ* 
ual have been handed down in the country, 
independent of those recorded in history^. 
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The raurdw of the Tutor of Bambie at last 
drew do\vn on hh head the vengeance of his 
Sovereign, which it required all his address, 
backed as it was by the influence of his power- 
full fdends, to ward off. 

There are raany traditions respecting this 
turbulent nobleman, which we could put on 
record wore they not so much at variance with 
what is stated in history respecting him, that 
they are altogether unworthy of notice. Out of 
a number before us we have selected one, 
which, although highly romantic, is current 
ia the cja.itry about Castledouglass to this . 
day, and although the detail has not been 
given by any historian coeval with the trans- 
action, and although the facts may have been 
misrepresented in their passage from one gen- 
eration to another, yet from the ciruiiistan. 
tial manner in which it is told, we cannot 
withhold from it a partial assent, at least,^ 
to its probability. 



liiM stated that after theiinfindier (rf tbfr Tiito» ri 
oif B0ilibie» the Kiag being enraged ttt tfl^^i i 
barbaroiB^ cold blooded dfipliottf o ^ tiie Etfil; 
and the eraston practised do Uie messeDgmrh i 

bi^ng- the royal mandate- fbt M^LtfSms^ i < 
liberation^ by inviting him to dinner, and caiil^ :i ; 
ing his Tidtei to be beheaded in the ooari ^ 
of the Castle during the repast, be caUedf^ ^ 
together the Estates ef the realm, before < 
whom Douglass was cited to appeai* and ans* 
war ibr his treason. As this was a summons : 
he had anticipated^ and detenmned to resis^t^i, 
he called in his followers^ and having pat his - 
Castle in the best possible state of defence,^ 
he quietly %l|^ited the issuer H-^ing been 
again sumi||9|Mfd, and his defection tecorde^ 

indue form, according to the legal statote^vi 
he was theo proelmnied a traitor, a price setr 
on, his head, and an army sent to waste hh 
Iiaiids, and bring hina in by force. The army^ 
proceeded to Galloway, and encamped oa ^ 
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nstog groiittid Stat' pd out, wilhi&IS Ied^ 
>f^. Casd?4i • ... 

Threave Castle stfiihds on an islaivill^itiie 
ritiie»(iDee> whbee chaArncl it divide* into- tiro 
equal parts. Tlie river here runs ^ ith consider* 
able^iapidUji ov€W a l>ed;of rugged racks^ brokfii 
into lar^^lragin«ntfi l)y the force oflfte current, 
wtii«h w<»a1d render an attei&r^pt to ford it a 
dangerous* operation^ under the most favourable 
circumstances, but doubly so in the face of an 
enemy. Of aB these fiicta Douglass seemed f\i\\y 
aware^ be knew also fvom the' r8|)dity of their 
march that they were unprovided with mun* 
itilons of wai' t6 attempt a regular siege, par- 
tii4aa]arly 06 Usinnon^ which had *ft>r some time 
bc^iaami^ iil the attack and diefefi'ce of for- 
tiftaft places. These considerations having been 
duly weighed, he Bot without some shew of 
reason* anticipated that the threatened storm 
isxmld soon blow over ; he had wasted the 
QDUDtry around, provisions must soon fail the 
invaders> which o£ itself would force them to 



reti-ace their steps j and onoe more ot libei'ty,. 
lie trastai tbrjujh ths io9u3aoo of his 
po>verrd famil/ mi friends, coupled with the 
sigoal services he had on former occasions ren* 
dered the country ; that these taken collective- 
ly would so operate on the feelings of his kind 
hearted Sovereign, that his pardon would easi- 
ly be procured for an offence which was often 
viewed only as a venial error in these barbarous 
t imcs. 

But the chief who commanded the ex- 
pedition, whose name has not been preserved, 
being a man of enterprising mind, was not 
to be so easily diverted from his purpose, 
he had received his sovereign's commands, 
and was resolved to exert himself to the ut- 
most to carry them into effect. He reconnoitred' 
the castle, and became sensible of the impossi- 
bility of carrying it by assault, neither was 
he in possession of the means of beseiging it 
in form; yet something he was resolved" 
to do, or at least, attempt to do. In the im^ 



mediate vicinity of his encampment there 
lived a sturdy blacksmith, who with bis seven 
t>rethren pursued their laborious vocation. To 
this man he applied to make him a cannon, 
a task which he cherfully undertook, as th& 
whole- country groaned under the tyranny of 
Douglass, and would, to a man, have contri- 
buted their aid in bringing him to justice. 
The labour went on, and in a short 
time the cannon was declared to be ready 
for service. Tradition reports that it was 
constructed of staves and hoops of iron, 
after the manner of a water bucket, and that 
each brother contributed a ffad^ that is, a bar 
ef iron, to complete the work. It was then 
mountlsd on a carriage something resembling 
a mortar bed, and conveyed to a spot judged 
proper for trying its effects on the castle. 

Douglass was perfectly aware of the pre- 
parations of the enemy, and not muchac- 
4uainted as would appear, with the effects 



of 9rii\lii\'y^ he bdld the wl^oU) spheme 

whut be considcfed a» imbo^te efibrt: 

a gi>at l>y tlie heels ta^ the fiag^gtafl; 
a iMui k fur tho Giiemy to shout ^ r ^ 
•^cn S4it dm\'ii to dinner n ith his fmacfes. 
^ At length this formidablo picc^ o£ Or 
nance was brought to Uo^jir on the G 
tie, fifeMWwdaWe in every scrise of the te 
it certainly nwi^t have oeuii, accerdfag 
our opiiiiiHiy fand we happen to hm^w^ i 
methin)^ oi the imrtter^J. froHi tbr m; 
mr of its (O.it^rai^tiQUt} the firing ifc y 
aa achievement fiaught iviirfi piPiL , Fijed: 
waa hdweviH-., aiHl 8» true was its aim t! 
the hall [)cM^sed Un'ougli the diiung-ro< 
wintlow ; »wt<pt over the TraWej; demolibhi 
what' ICiy in. ii^ wey> and lodged iu 1 
o^iisite wulh Tliis^ was rather a. aeii<r 
^lanieiKmrttedti the oom^an]^;;^ leaving the^ta 



aded ' witli 'ibe mtasfed viands, Bou^bt 
^ItiBT in <^ recesses of the Castle, less 
r^sed^ ito tJ^ The Gun wte 

scitai^el a secjoiid time, and again tke 
mt tebk dlEect;' it idrack the North-east 
ftgle^ dr thc) wall, and brought do^^ 
iai^e mass of the faailding direet 
' bei^th ^ ^apet. The Eart bebeK 
liSi dl&ony ifi^ eimny exulting; in tbeii 
iccess, cttd adtiteljr preparing for a tbini 
ischarge,. Yio time was therefore to be 
)st, l^e <!aii8ed tl^ unfortunate go«( fo 
e ^tantly i^lieved from bis perilous and 
hcomfprtabjEe eleTation^ and supplied his 
acabt .plaee with a white Flag, and at 
^e sanie time sent a flag of truce to the 
nemy-s camp, to negoeiate terms of sub- 
l^ssion : but nothing could be granted bat 
In imconditional surrender, and to underlye 
be sentence of the Estates of the reabii* 
ro this altemati?e the Earl bad made up 
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Lis mind not to submit, * hia resolati 
was soon taken, ho sent baok his messenj 
'with instruotions to negooiate for tho sc 
ty of his followers, and to ti^at for t 
neutrality oC his Castle, and indemnity 
those wlio had joined him : all whioh \ 
acceded to, on- condition he delivered hi 
self up* But as this farmed nr> part 
his plan, the general of the Eoyal for 
penetrating his design, Avhich was mer 
to gain time, retained his Emissary 8 
ranging his army in battle array, marcl 
forthwith on the Castle, not forgetting 
Cannon which bad done such signal servi 
and which they conveyed through an iut 
vening morass on wooden rollers. Dough 
saw their approach, and aware of th 
hostile designs, packed up all his pi 
and other valuables, and having deposit 
them in the dungeons of the Castle, ex 
vated far beneath the bottom of the riv 
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ba opetied a commiinkatiAa batw^e^n it 
^ud tbo vaults b^neithi , ;wbidi soon fllkd 
thtm with water J he ,tlj0n left the Castlo 
ind marched with hii retinue up the wegt 
Mq of the river, jto place ©allud Camp 
DougIa»9r where b|i took up a strong position 
and iBeemed dt?term{ned to give battle, should 
the Royal Forces venture tp attack him. 

The Castle thus abandoned, was taken 
possession df by the victors, and remained 
in the hiatids of the King ever after. All 
attempts to recover the innundated treasures 
both then, and at subsequent periods, have 
been hitherto unsuccessful ; and they are 
asserted by the neighbouring peasantry to 
be still imprisoned in the dungeons of 
the Castle, and will ultimately be the re- 
ward, of the adventurous individual who shall 
succeed in draining off the water from the 
vaults. 

Such is the tradition respecting the eject- 
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ment of Archibald Douglass, from his 
onial strong hold, and though some 
of it are at variance with history, 
perhaps more of it with fact : yet 
has obtained an unqualified d^ree of 
amongst the inhabitants of the distric 
submit it to the public without a 
conunent; and shall only add, that 
circumstances have been omitted, that WS' 
may have room, for matter of graver 
importance. 

To sum up the character of Douglau 
in a &w words, he was a brave, experien- 
ced and daring Soldier^ and one who had on 
many occasions done signal service to tho. 
kingdom. But these virtues were tamishei 
by grasping avarice and boundless ambition f ; 
and when he had an end in view, a total. 
disr^;ard of the means by which h« 
tained it. Vindictive ia his resontm^iatii he 
ahdd" blood like water, and treacherous iQ 




his friendships, those to whom he was 
m£(M ihdebted, could not calculate on his 
latitude a moment. Wo must however, admit 
when not sivayed by interest, or prejudice, 
$6 ^^^as a stern, yet npi ight judge. He was iix 
^ pdsscssion of niuch political cunning, and yet 
^ Athougti He sometimes obtained the confi- 
ince, he never possessed the esteem of 
3 Sovereign, this arose perhaps as much" 
jfrom the fears entertained of the undue 
[preponderance of his powerful family, and. 
the factious purposes to which it had so 
(Sften been directed, as to any personal 
feeling against him as an individual, and 
many of the darkest shades of his chai'- 
icter wei'e merely the consequence of his 
^Mbal situation, and of the times he lited- 
tn. 

Bound by ties of consanguinity in many 
[nstances, as well as early associations, to- 
9i6 line pf their native princes; the Gal** 

b 
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Idvidian Barons viewed with suspicion nikW 
unmingled with coutempt, every new dynastw 
imposed on them by successive Sovereigns* 
even the gallant, chivalrous Edward BrucM^ 
rich in every manly grace, and Knightlj^ 
exercise; and whose actions almost equallecfr 
in splendour the noble daring of the greatest!' 
Monarch that ever sat on the Scottish throne.tt 
Yet notwithstanding those almost irresistibfew 
rfecommehdations to their favour ; they would' ' 
have given, nay, did gxvey a decided pre^ 
ference to the timid, heartless Edward DalJ 
loh and why — only because they considered 
Bruce an usurper, and Baliol their legi- 
timate Prince, 

With a conviction that these feelings stiB 
maintained their ground in the breasts of 
the Gallovidian Nobility, what had Douglass 
to expect on his assumption of the govern- 
ment of the province ; instead of friendly 
greetings, and an exchange of social inter- 
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se, he had to encounter gloomy looks^ 
threats of latent mischief— the great 
; aloof, and refused him even the com- 
I civilities due to his rank, and politi- 
situation — the middle, and lower orders 
e, yielded him a species of reluctant 
lience, which they were ever ready to 
ihold, when they could do so with im- 
ity. And what was worse than gall and 
nwood, to their already exasperated feel- 
, was the reflection, that their ancient 
cipality was shorn of its beams, and 
ered down to a Lordship, to render 
Government accessible to the Earl. This 
lies of reception, and mode of treatment 
not likely to soothe the feelings, of 
proud and vindictive Douglass : he mea- 
d out indignity, for indignity, and re- 
L scorn, with scorn ; he was soon howevei' 
e sensible of the precarious tenure by 
3h he held his authority, many of the 
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Feudal Chiefs could on an emergonoy bring 
into the fichl a greater force thcin single- 
handed he was ahle to cope v/ith : and al- 
though rent into factions, and engaged in 
perpetual broils with each other, they were 
always ready to lay aside their private feuds, 
and to band together in resistance of even 
the royal mandate itself, if it was issued 
through the medium of Douglass. 

At the head of these stormy Chieftains, 
in his immediate vicinity, stood the Knight 
of Lochinvar-^ equal to Douglass in noble 
lineage, and ancient descent, and superior 
to him from the number of retainers he | 
could bring into the field. He offered a \ 
most formidable banier to the Earls schemes ' 
of agrandizement, and often arrested the 
descending sword of justice when its blads 
was directed against any wlio had placed 
themselves under his protection. Unable to 
^ope with him in the field, Douglass ha4 
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^recource to stratagem, in which crooked 
L4fline of policy he stood unrivalled. He had 
^ a kinsman of the name of Glendinning, a 
" brave and attached follower, who had fought 
^ by his side in many a [hardly contested 
^ battle, and whom he had amused with 
^ promises of future rewards, and agrandize- 
[ mcnt, which he had never hitherto found 
' it convenient to fulfil. 

On his accession to the Lordship of Gal- 
loway, Glendinning became urgent with 
him for at least a partial solatium^ for all 
the perils he had encountered in his ser- 
vice. Douglass after due deliberation on 
the matter, submitted a proposal, for his 
consideration, a proposal to which if ho 
acceded he would lend him all the indirect 
assistance in his power. The fact of tho 
case stood thus : — by the death of a man 
said to have been of tho name of Muir, 
who left no legitimate heirs, an extensive 
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territory op the eastern side of Loch ] 
reverted to the crown : this was ap] 
for, and as a reward fur some sei 
done the state, transferred by a new c 
ter to the Knight of Lochinvar. Hie m 
transaction having been secretly carried 
to eflfect, without the knowledge or ag 
of Douglass, he felt indignant at the ti 
fer; first, .as it added immense additi 
resources to his already too formidable r 
and next, as an undue interference 
his own political rights; as Lord superi< 
the province, he considered himself 
reversionary legatee of all property 
fell to the crown, within his go\ 
ment, or at least, that a new grant »li 
only be issued, on his special reomm 
ation, both these claims having been c 
looked in the present instance ; he was 
termined to throw the whole of his 
powerful influence into the opposite s< 
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^^and by some means or other, induce the king 
1^ to nullify the grant, and tc issue a new one in 
^ favour of some of his dependants, who being 
1^ in possession of the lands in question, would 
^ offer an effectual barrier between him and 
i Jjis turbulent neighbour. But none to whom 
^ the Earl had hitherto made the proposal,, 
J would venture to incur the vengeance of the 
/ bold, headstrong and fiery Lochinvar. Ajx 
I opportunity now oflFered of matching him 
with a rival whose character formed an exact 
.counterpart of his own ; the proposal was there- 
fore made to Glendinning, and readily ac- 
cepted by him, as soon as a new grant could 
be obtained, and on the express condition 
that Douglass should assist him in the eve^t 
pf his right being disputed. 

This treaty having been secretly entered 
into, and its fulfilment guaranteed by both 
parties to their mutual satisfaction, an op- 
portunity was soon afforded tbcm of jpr?- 
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feenting a petition to the king, praying for a ii 
resumption of the royal grant in favour of ^ 
Lochinvar, and the issuing a new one to 2 
Glendinning, with some prospect of success. 
The fact was this : — A man named Andro' 
Cant had been dispatched from court on a 
secret mission to the chief of the M'Dowalls ' 
in GallowDy, and carrying a protection under ' 
the king's hand and seal, addressed to all and 
sundry of his loving subjects, and command- 
ing them, on their allegiance, to pass the 
bearer through their several jurisdictions, keep- 
ing his person skaithless, and harmless, and 
supplying all his necessary wants on his journey, 
and that this they should do, as they should 
answer with their lives and fortunes, &c. 
Now this Andro' Cant having, instead of pur- 
suing his journey, as he ought to have done, 
been found loitering about the parish of Dahy 
for some days, and when questioned about 
the object of his journey, he assumed a lofty 



tone, and talked with mysterious importance 
of himself and his mission, an4 hinted in an 
anabiguous manner, that be was deeply 
imbued with the secrets of the Court. As 
^o direct information could be obtained from 
him, and as many circumstances tended to 
throw an air of suspicion over his whole 
character, he was therefore siezed and carried 
before ihe knight, to answer for himself in 
person. When questioned he replied with 
much haughtiness, and when threatened re- 
torted threat for threat, pled the inviolability 
of his person, as a royal messenger, held out 
the impression of the royal signet as his 
safeguard, and drew an appaling picture of 
the vengeance that would be poured out on 
the heads of those who in any manner ob- 
structed his journey* This was language 
which even a trimming courtier of th^ pre- 
sent day might have found it difficult to degeet, 
but at the period to which we alude, cpijiWi 



not be listened to for a moment. Th#. 
messenger was declared to be an impostor, | 
his dispatdies taken from him, and himselt 
thnrst into the dungeons of the Castle. A 
night's refreshing slumber on the one part, 
and cool reflection, not unmingled with a fe\7 
gloomy fiyrebodings on the other, exerted the 
most salntaij infliience over the minds of 
both the knight and bis prisoner, he was 
broog^t from his cell, and having made an 
ample apology for bis conduct on the pre- 
Yioos evening, and a promise of proceeding on 
his mission without any failher delay. His 
packet was restored to him, and having re** 
ceired refreshment, be was lionourably dis« 
missed, onder an escort, who were instructed 
to condnct him in safety beyond the bounds 
of the barony. 

This story Ijaring reached the ears of 
Douglass^ W2s^ siezed on with avidity, as afford- 
ijng a fitting O2>[>ortunity for carrying bis 
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plans into effect. A memorial was Immedi* 
ately got up, with which Douglass posted 
off to the court, wliereiu the facts were so 
warped, distorted, and misrepresented, that 
the king in a whirlwind of fury decided 
he would march against Lochinvar in per- 
son, and chastise him for his insolence. 
This under any other circumstance would 
have been in perfect accordance with the 
secret wishes of Douglass, but as matters 
stood, was in the present instance to be 
avoided. He knew that an explanation 
would be demanded in the first place, and 
when given, would place the whole transac- 
tion in a position so opposite to that in 
which he had represent(!d it, that a reac- 
tion in favour of the knight, and against 
himself would be the probable consequence. 
He therefore waited till the first ebullition 
of royal wrath was beginning to subside, 
and then suggested that a milder punish- 
ment might perhaps equally answer the ends 
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of justice, without exposing the Royal persoti 
to the dangers of a Campaign in such a 
wild, and inacessible country. He added 
the possibility of the statements having been 
extiggerated, although he admitted that 
sufficient must remain, after every deduction 
that could be made in favour of the Knight 
had been withdrawn, to subject him to 
some signal mark of the Royal disple^^sure, 
and he begged leave therefore to suggest, 
as an alternative, that the grant lately made 
him of the lands of Muir, should be cancel- 
lod, and a new charter issued to William 
Glendinning, a man who had bravely fought 
the battles of the state, had ever been 
a leal and faithful subject to his sovereign, 
and whose patrimony lying on the southern 
border of the kingdom, was at that time 
in possession of the English, This proposal 
was hailed by all present as a mild and 
equitable punishment for such an atrocious 



offence, the new clocuments wore prepared 
in due form, and Glendinning was invested 
Avith full authority to go, and enter inta 
the possession of his newly acquired territory. 
At the same time a royal messenger was 
8cnt to Lochinvar, to summon him before 
the states of the realm, for imprisoning a 
in an bearing the Royal protection, for robbing 
Lira of hib dispatches, and other high crimes 
and misdemeanours, and as a mark of the royal 
displeasure, to inform him that he was de- 
nuded of his newly acquired territory, which 
was bestowed on William Glendinning. 'No 
pen can do justice to the torrent of indignant 
feelings that burst from the lips of the gal- 
lant old chief, on receipt of this unexpected 
message. In the first transport of his wrath 
he vowed vengeance on all concerned in the 
nefarious transaction, and avowed his inten- 
tion of taking the field, and marching against 
Douglass, whom he devoted to destruction^ 



dmoancing him as the author^ and insti* 
gator of the present plot agaiast his charac- 
ter and life. Cooler and wiser reflections 
however 8oon superseded these rash and has- 
ty resolves, and he in the first place deter- 
mined to lay a faithful statement of the whole 
affair respecting Cant before the king, and 
refer him to the man hia:self in corrobra- 
tion of the truth of his story. His next was 
to remain within his own boundaries, but to 
be in a state of preparation to defend them from 
all and sundry who might attempt to violate 
themw 

In the mean time Glcndinning retired to his 
own territories^ and there contrived to raise d 
promiscuous rabble, consisting of the most des- 
perate characters, outlaws and robbers, belong- 
ing to both aides of the Tweed, as an induce- 
ment to enter his service^ he showed the royal 
grant in his favour, of a rich and fertile 4istrict, 
on the banks of a beautiful and romantic riverji 



where they l^hould all receive establishmenter 
on the usual terois of feudal servitude, that is 
to say, acknowledging him for their chiel^ and 
obeying him as such. ^ To men of broken for- 
tunes and tarnished reputations this was a call 
not to be resisted, every day added to his num- 
erical strength, so that in a short time he fomid 
himself at the head of a little army. 

With this omnium gatherum of the oatcastsr 
and scum of society. Glen dinning marched to 
take possession of his newly aoqnired estate. 
He used such expedition that on the evening of 
the third day he reached the baronial residence 
of his kinsman, and encamped in its immediate 
neighbourhood. Here he was joined by a body 
of the Earl's best troops, commanded (as some! 
editions of the story has it) by his son, while 
others with a greater shew of probability asserft 
it v/as by a nephew. We are led to adopt the 
latter opiniun, for the following reasons ; we 
aie aware of no son the Earl had* except two 
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William and David, who were beheaded ia 
Edinburgh Castle, at the instigation of Creigh- 
ton the Chancellor, William being only sixteen; 
he therefore, could not have fallen at Spear- 
ford : but our principal reason is to be 
found in the following Ballad, which ex- 
pressly mentions his nephew, and not his 
son. Who his nephew was we have been 
unable to discover, nor is it of the least import- 
ance, farther than that his death gave rise to 
the feud which led to the series of events de« 
tailed in the Ballad. 

Lochinvar had arranged his plans with so 
tnuch secrecy and judgment, that he was ac- 
quainted with every motion of Glendinning, 
he knew his strength to a man, and was pre- 
pared to give him a warm reception, should he 
venture into his territoi*ies. To this measure 
he was rather encouraged than deterred by the 
Jfetum of his messenger from the Court, by 
yrbom he learned that' be council were satisfied 
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with the explanations he had given respecting 
the incarceration of Cant, and that although 
thb King could not reverse the grant made in 
favour of Glendinning, yet that he might not 
suffer any loss by the transaction, he offered to 
confer on him a barony of equal value in the 
County of Wigtown. To this arrangement the 
old Knight seemingly assented, with this men- 
tal reservation that he would accept the one 
offered, without abandoning his claim on the 
other, which he would only resign when he 
found himself no longer in a situation to retain 
it. He was somewhat staggered in his pur- 
pose, however, when he learned that a division 
of troops, from the Castle, had joined den- 
dinning. This was an event he had not ex-^^ 
pected, as he judged the policy of the Earl 
would have induced him to maintain a strict 
neutrality, as, how much soever his inclinations 
ipight have led him to favour his kinsman's 
c^jiise, his {character as Lord superior would 



have withheld him from compromising himself, 
in a broil, the merits of which might ultimately 
be brought before him in his judicial capacity. 

Staggered, but not intimidated by this intelli- 
gence^ he dispatched trusty messengers to all 
the friends who had not already joined hini, ui^« 
ing them to raise what power they could on the 
present emergeqcy, and join him on the ensuing 
day. ]He then arranged his forces, and marched 
down the banks of the picturesque Lough 
Ken, and took up a position within a few 
hundred yards of the limits of the disputed pro- 
perty. ^^GordarCs Camp^* is still pointed out by 
the peasantry, to antiquarian a^mateurs like o«v« 
self. 

Early iq the ensuing morning, the enemy 
were seen advancing in two columns. Tlie le- 
vies of Glendinning forming the one, cffld the 
household troops of Douglas the other. Some 
of the most experienced leaders of the Qordons 
on observing their tiumerical disparity, counsell- 
ed the knight to retreat on their advancing aux- 
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/(liairies. Tliis flaeasiire they assured him would 
answer a twofold purpose. It would throw the 
enemy oflF their guard under the impresion that 
they were afraid to engage them, and it would aU 
low their friends time to join, which if they did, 
^vroald bring them nearer an equality in point of 
nunnbers, and even if they did not, a more ju- 
dicious spot might be found to do battle on, 
tlian a level unsheltered meadow, with nothing 
Lo prevent their flanks being turned by the su- 
perior numbers of the enemy, and having the 
morning sun in their faces. To all this train of 
^reasoning, TiOchinvar turned a deaf ear, he as- 
sored them that the motely assemblage under 
Crlendinning would break and fly at the very 
first onset, that they were a hetrogeneous mass 
iofoDcemented materials, huddled together with- 
jpat orderj and without any one common motive 
ihat oonld induce them to act in unison. That 
Endiyidoally they might be formidable, but with 
m many conflicting interests to sway them 
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Q8 they had individuals in their ranks, th( 
would never be brought to band together whei 
only one solitary object was to be attained, ai 
where it required a simultaneous amalgamatic 
of all their physical powers, as well as their mei 
(al faculties, to be directed to that object alone 
That although he saw the Earls troops in tt 
field, he could not for a moment entertain tl 
belief that they were there with any hostile intei 
tion. They might indeed interfere so far as to sa^ 
the disjointed fragments of Glendeening's ra 
ble from total extirpation, but beyond that th( 
would not go ; nay, he assured them that tl 
Earl himself were he even present, would ui 
hazard the responsibility of violatinghis neutra' 
ty, being what he was, the King's Lieutenai 
in the province. That he might come inde< 
for the purpose of keeping the peace, but n- 
of breaking it. That in conclusion, 
wiis from the king be received his lands, ai 
to the the king alone would he resign them, at 
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Limt he would resist to the last drop of his blood 
the attempt of any other to wrest them from 
bim; that he would not leave his own bound- 
aries to do battle with any one, but if attacked 
nrithin the precincts of his Estate, he would de- 
end it from invasion with his life and fortune, 
jid before a foe should pollute its soil with his 
ootsteps, or raise a hostile banner within its 
»recinctB, his head should be laid as low as the 
tone he stood on. 

But to proceed, the battle commenced, and 
he predictions of Lochinvar seemed on the eve 
)f being verified, the troops, (if such they might 
>e called,) of Glendinning rushing forward in til- 
nultuous irregular masses, met such a wai-m 
reception from the disciplined veterans of the 
BLen, that they broke and fled, and it required alt 
he efforts of Glendinning and his friends to pre- 
sent the rout being final. By the most desper- 
ite fexertions however, they were once more 
lra>vn up in rear of the Douglasses, and exhor- 



ted hv every iuterc^teJ tie that couKl bind them 
together, to behave like moii, and cot bring in- 
delible disgrace on theHiselves and their cause 
hy their cowardice, they were told that one ef- 
fective charge would decide the fortunes of the 
day, and that it would fix an eternal stigma 
on their name, to be driven from the field by a 
handful of men, not half their numerical 
strength. Thus urged, they once more advanc- 
ed with a show of resolution, and again were 
compelled to retrace their steps with more baste 
than they came on. The Gordons in the ar* 
dour of their pursuit, forgot in this instance 
their former caution, and determined that they 
should not rally a second time, pursued them 
over their marches, driving them before them 
past the Douglasses, who had hitherto remained 
»pecl;itoii5 of tlie fitiy, nor were they sensible of 
their error till they were charged in flank by the 
Douglass Cavalry, \\hich made terrible havoc 
ajnidst their irregular and scattered ranks. 



In this charge the Kuight of Lochia var fell, some 
editions of the story say, by the hand of the lead- 
er, who himself shared the same fate, in single 
combat with the laird of Machermore. 

The Gordons suffered great loss in the battle, 
but their enemies still more, as several of the 
Glendinnings were slain, as well as a number 
of the Earl's best troops. The Kensmen were 
however defeated, and the Glendinnings took 
possession of the disputed property, but for how 
long they were permitted to retain it in peace, 
may probably be told on some future occasion. 

The Earl was indignant at thelosshe had sus- 
tained, particularly in that of his Nephew, who 
was foully slain, as he gave out, while endeavour- 
ing to keep the peace between two hostile clans, 
and acting as mediator in their quarrel. He vow- 
ed vengeance against all and sundry who had 
aided or abetted the foul murder, particularly 
against the individual from whose hands he re- 
ceived his deaths and swore he would never rest 
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till he had involved in one general ruin, the Laird 
of Machermore, and all that belonged to bim, 
and had levelled his Castle to the foundation 
stone. For this purpose he raised all the forces 
he could gather on the emergency, and with 
these he marched in person to carry his threats 
into effect, and the result of his expedition forms 
the subject of the ballad. 

These are the traditions of the country from 
which a few hasty extracts have been made, 
they were collected from some old people still 
alive, and will be recognised by them as given 
with fidelity on our part, but we take the liber- 
ty of stating on our own behalf that we offer no 
guarantee for the truth of any part of the tradi- 
tion. Fully aware ofthelittle dependence that can 
be placed on this description of evidence, thougli 
almost in every instance based on fact, we have 
therefore, merely exercised our own discretion 
by applying the pruning knife to a few cumber- 
ous and unnecessary excrest?enees, which white 
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ihey must have compelled us to exceed the limits 
of aur present Trork, woald have added little* 
to its interest, while their admission would have 
interrupted the historical succession of events' 
ivhich it has been our endeavour to preserve* 

Of the Ballad itself, or its merits^ we shall 
say little, as fragments of it are still lingering 
in the recollections of some old people in the 
Stewartry. As a poetical composition it has 
few claims on public patronage, beyond the 
interest conveyed in the narrative. It is true, 
we have taken some liberties with the original, 
and made a few alterations in the orthography 
having supplied the place of some words so 
provincially obsolete, as not to be understood 
by the general reader, by others more patent 
to their comprehension, and where a stanza 
was limping about in a mutilated state, we 
may have occasionally, supplied it wiih a 
•r two, perhaps a crutch might have been a 
more proper designation, but no matter j we 
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. shall not quarrel about trifles. The vene ^ 
looks better with, than without the requis- ^ 
ite quantum of limbs, whether supplied by a ' 
huBgler, like ourself, or a professional work« < \ 
man, who according to the 1itei*al phrase, might 
have made a better Job of it. Beyond this, we 
disclaim all responsibility, and shall only ap- 
poligize for our interpolations to those from 
whom we received the ori;;inal, and by whom 
alone they can be detected. 

It only DOW remains for us to state to the 
puhlic, bow the Ballad fell into our hands ; and ; 
this we shall do with that candour which, 
we trust, has ever formed the leading feature of 
our public life. 

About forty years ago, we heard a gipsey 
woman, who had been committed to Ku*kcud- 
bright jail, for some act of petty thieft, sing a 
verse or two of it in her cell. This circum« 
stance had escaped our memory, till about 
three years since^ when wc again recognised the 
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same verses sung by a person at a veiy advanced 
period of life, who was trying their effect as a 
sedative on the passions of a brawlinggrandchild. 
On enquiry, we were informed that she had 
learned the song from her mother, in her youth, 
and that it was of great length. On being 
urged to repeat it, she replied, that there were 
times when she could go over the whole of it, 
but that her memory failed her on other occaa* 
ions, and that at the present, she could only 
repeat a verse or two, which we copied down. 

As our visit was purely accidental, and at a 
considerable distance from our domicile, we 
made arrangements for having the whole of it 
committed to writing, at times when her re- 
collection was least obscured, and after a few 
months delay, it was sent us, with a notice 
that her health and mental faculties were 
rapidly declining, and that it was much to be 
fjared nothing more could be obtained from 
her. It is to be regreted, therefore, that after 
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fall our labour it is only a fragment of th^ origia- 
ai song, but bearing the stamp of genuine Gallo-' 
vidian production, from its minute detail of 
localities, and being evidently of great antiquity, ' 
we submit it to an indulgent public, as a relict 
of our early poetry, not altogether unworthy of < 
their notice. We are of opinion it was never 
printed before, at least, it has never appeared 
in any collection of ancient poetry we have 
had access to, nor was it ever printed as a 
detached ballad, that we could learn. 

In conclusion, it affords one amongst the 
many prooft we could adduce, that the late 
Mr Cromek knew little or nothing of our an- 
cient poetry, nor was he in a situation that 
would have enabled him to obtain that know- 
ledge. We have found, by experience, that it 
is only in the lonely sequestered glens, amongst 
a people retaining their primitive simplicity of 
manners, and attached to their local traditions, 
that any unrecorded fragments are to be found, 
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either in prose or poetry j and even there, they 
1^ are fast dying away. And under every circum- 
stance, except in the eyes of some antiquarian 
visionary, like ourself, this is not much to be 
regretted, as they, in most instances, offer only 
a frightful picture of human turpitude, where 
all the stormy passions that add a darker shade 
^o the savage character, stand marshalled in 
black array, with scarcely a single virtue to sof- 
ten down the barbarous asperities of the outline. 
While an ambitious and blood-thirsty hierarchy, 
instead of pouring the oil of peace into their 
festering wounds, seared their conciences with 
the fire-brands of their dogmas, converting the 
temple of the God whom they professed to 
worship, into a pandemonium of Molochf and 
assimilating their characters, by disfiguring his 
holy altars with hecatombs of human victims, 
and his courts with oceans of human blood. 

Let us dwell no longer on the appalling re* 
Jrospect, but oflfer up our tribute of grateful 
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thanksgiving, that though the mental moniing 
of our forefathers was ushered in with clouds 
and tempests, yet that we, their more favoured 
deeicendants, are in the full enjoyment of a 
meridian sun, and unclouded atmosphere. Nor 
i9 the history of their conflicting sera without 
its use, as it points out to successive generations, 
like the milestone to the traveller, the distance 
we have gained in our intellectual journey. 



BATTLE OF CRAI6NILDEB. 



BATTLE OP GRAIGNILDER. 



O HEARD ye o* that gallant fray. 

Was fought near Nilder's Scar mau^ 
Whare Douglass met in fell array. 

The fiery Lochinvar, man ? 
For Galloway's Lord had sworn an aitjb^ 
In vengeance for his Nephew's death j 
That he would spend his dearest breatb| 
Wi* Sword, and Spear in harixess graitb. 
And a' the means o* worldng scaith. 
Culled out o' ruin's stoc?, man, 
A 
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That in the van 
He'd lead his Clan 
And hany Machermore, man. 

^Then round he aent the fiery orossi 

It flashed through wild Disdeer, maui 
And fliokering through ^ilk dale and mos$, 

It wakened up Troqueer, man. 
The Maxwells heard the qoartlal tread, 
As round Lough Kiuder's waves it sped,— 
Each buckled on his trusty blade, 
And frae the stall the charger led j 
Their Clans in doughty harnass clatjl, 
Sang out wi* merry glee, man, 
As fast they trode 
The winding road, 
Awa to bonny Dee, man. 

Drumlanrick sent twa belted knights, 
And vassals five times ten, man j 

..Kilpatrick's twenty plaided wights 
C^ame rankin down the glen, ma#« 
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®ut tit Minnyive the folks war sweer ; 
They did not think the case was iclear ; 
Some buckled on their fighting geer ; 
Some took the hills like hunted deer, 
Some gaed for love, and mae for fear 
Douglass and his clan man. 

While auld Pentpont 

Wha in the front 

Aye bore the brunt 

O battle dunt 
Led bauldly on the van, man. 

-Dundrennan galhered round theh cairns j 

Kircubf ie sent some sailors ; 
Borgue hounded out her brosy bairns. 

And Twyname spued hor Tailors. 
While round the shore by Kirkmabreek, 
The lads war alF, and ill to seek, 
The wives sat by the ingle cheek. 
The weans ran giming through the reek, 
.The lasses gaed a wylie keek 
rJBefore they drew the bar man, 
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For man an lad 
Had joined Muirfiid, 
And aff to Lochinyar jn^vn. 

But a larerock Bang at Macheroiore, 
Aboon the castle wa^ man, 
O haste ye, gather ftiens in store, 
To guard your house an ha*, man. 

For the Kintra's raised baith far and neai*, 
An Douglass comes in pomp o* wen* ; 
I saw their Armour glancing clear ; 
The hluidy heart is on the spear j 
Let feckless woman shed thatear, 
And trembling tell their beads, man^ 

As ye're a man, 

Gie raise yonr clan^ 
An* shaw your pith in deeds, man.*' 

Then Machermore he started up 
His cheeks inflamed wi' wrath, man, 

Tossed in the fire his wassail cup. 
And buckled on his graith, man. 
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He roused M^Kie, and warned lH^Kill, 
To bring their forces frae the hilt; 
ind Garlies famed fbf Weapon skill, 
irought in hia power wi* right guid wiU, 
nd Castle Stewart led bye the Gill 
Cy glancing speai^s a score, man, 

And Skeonchan*s latrd. 

And hrave Glencaird 
Bore doun on Machermore, man. 

'hen a Kitight r6de up to Kemnureha^ 

Upon a forming ste^d, man, 
fciys, Lodhiiivar your bugle blaw. 

Your frien'igf ai*e ssiif in need, man. 
''or Douglass comes Wi* thfeiatening boast, 
Lnd at his heels a mighty host, 
le's scoured the land frae coast to coast* 
) bring us aid, or all is lost, 
[ell lae us nought to boil or roast 

(y a our winter's store^ maur 
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Our barn and byre 
He*ll scorch wi* fire, , 
And ruin Machennore, man.. 

Then the war notes rang through Kenmure * 
woodsi 

And Lauran'S rocky braes, man, 
Folks threw aside their waukit duds, 

And on wi' iron claes, man«. 
Bauld Earlston soon lap the lin. 
And brought his gallant spearmen m ^ 
Glenlee has heard the martial din. 
And ta'en the road through thick and thinf; 
Barskeoch soon tirled at the pjn, 

Strongcastle's band was near, .man, . 
And sturdy lads. 
On mettled yauds,. 
Came prancing in their rear, man« 

But louder yet tbe bugles swell. 
Rang pealing upthe Ken, man,:. 



Abd frae ilk glen, and rocky delt 

Marched troop9 o' gallant men, man.' • 
iP^e &ir dame Hellen'a island rock, 
*rhe Kennedys led out their folk ; 
Portmark aye first in Battle shock ; 
Xnocksting, wha's death at every stroke, • 
liugwyue, wha scorned the Douglass yoke, « 
And braved him to his face, man, 
Wi' lightsome glee 
On Kenmore lee. 
Stood ranked in their place, man. 

Bauld Brockloch scoured his fighting iron^, - 

And mustered for the fieF, man ; 
And Castlemody's burly bairns 
Drew on their gloves o' steel, man* 
I Bundeuch has blawn his trumpet horn ; 
\ Holm threw his flail amang the com ; 
\ And Lamloch's left his crap unshorn ; 
And hurried lo the trysting thorn ; 
Auld Todsldwn cantered through the bum • 
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Wi* twenty athki back» man j 
And stout Knock <jrrey, 
And mony mae 

Sped after on their track, man. 

The wIdow*s son, lang Geordie Grier 

Marched stoutly r»fter his chief, 
Though he had neither sword nor spear, 

His flail did muckle mischief. 
He was a tall and stately baim. 
His staff was ash, his souple airn, 
He won it frae the stout Glencairn, 
The day he came to wrack Carsphaim,. 
Though he was stalwart, stoor and stem. 
Yet that could nought avail, man, 
He got bis whacks, 
Por a* his cracks. 
And Geordy got the flail, man. 

Now dark' December's wintry suore. 
Rang througli the leafless wood, mm. 



nk stream poured doim wi' taigry toBty 

A dark, and foaming ftpodi man. 
The win' blew by in gousty thuds 
And shook the windows o' the duds $ 
The hail fell doun in bitter scuds. 
And rattied aff their jii^Iing duds ; 
Fast o'er the muir the mofukiDg whid» 
To shelter in the lee, man ; 
While HoTisemen dftsb 
And footmen plash 
Across the soaring Dee, man. 

Now Thrave rung out a wadike peal, 

Camp-Douglass heard the storm, man. 
And serried groves o' sheeny st^el 

In dusky columns form man ; 
The horsemen capered on the flanks. 
And ranged in line their straggling ranks, 
The guides led on through moors and stanks. 
By shingley braes, atid mossy banks, 
Nae time was lost in^leesome pittifts } 



The thnid and the brave mm^* 

Did halt in brief, 

To wait ibeir chief, 
Ely Skerow's desei^; wave; nmn; 

On GrobdaleV braes the Trumpet's tone 

Aroused the timorous Deer, man, 
And on the pennons fillet zone 

The spur was ^ancing., clear;:man.^^ 
Frae rank to rank arose- the cry 

A Douglass'' echoed through the sky, . 
The rocks sent back a hoarse reply. 
The Eagle soared to hearen^s eye. 
The gleaming falcions flashed on higb^ 
The Clarions poured their strain, man^ * 
Till Douglass wight, 
Soon'gained the right, 

And led them a*er the plain, man. 

Then fast they sped tlieir weary path- 
Through mony.a boggy flow, man^ 

O'er rugged straths o' purple heath 
And shapeless rocky, know, man,>> 
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nn Caimsmure rose their march ta bar/- 
ake Titan aeamed wi' battle^icar^. 

mhty mantle waving far^ - 
ind crest that braved the tempest^s war,. 
Che bugle's note like leading star,. 
Toiled up Craig Ranald's brae, man,. 
The torrents dashed, 
The lightning flashed. 
The bauldest.hearts grew wae, man, 

3ut a trusty scout came down the fell) . 

Wi' wat an* weary feet, man. 
Says Gordon, J hae news to tell. 

The Earls o'er the Fleet, man, 
Qn Laurie's Craig I took> m]^ staun' 
An saw them bravely breast tbe straun^. 
Twae hunner horsemen led the van« • 
The pride o' a' the Doi^ass clan. 
The footmen followed man to man, . 

A thousand ia their rear,man, 
Wi' braid swords true. 
An' bows o' yew. 

An' mony a sheeny spear, mfmii' 
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Then LoeWtfwt^# yonng InenchmanbcM; 

Rade blythely ^hwmgfc Palmirei man^ 
To rouse the chieftaii^ ftae his hcfltdi 

Andhttriy his pc^r, man ; 
Wi' tumult fier(» thie OmtJ&r^g, 
Wi' bugle% peal; arf trtSra^t'^ twangs 
The gates flew apen tw3^ a bateg, 
An* o'er the briggthe ft6i*#eirten sprang, 
The foot st«#4^^ed beh^nt the Ifrrang, 

Their spears glanced in the Cree, man^ 
!NoVgdl1ant lads 
Lead on your s<{uads. 
We'll cow the c^its ffae Dee, man. 

Now a briskytmng«i¥aii%'«iik]Gl^p^tK^ 

As fast.iia b^c(mld ^l46k^, imt&, 
Says, haste ye Qcfribn t^at^&y6W Men, 

Lord ArchibdM^*i» AM^t^niek^ ittai^ 
He's stealing ctonn t&e((M6t|f betith'^ 
Nae war-note ma#k^ ifai^'i^Ud^ ps^, 
Nor whisper frae th^%«igle»i^if^t6> 
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But stiUy aa a' were.B^aled in deotJIv 
(iTaefalcIon rftttl^d in the 8hQ»]b^« 
Nor pennon fle^ps tbd'Cloudi miuit 
He'll ^ijipkly fiorin, 
His biil^Ue stprin« 
Ben^atb the mountaija shroud,, inaxu 

Bauld CardonesB led op, the yan^ 

In studded steel bcdlgbt, m^n^ 
He was ane stout an stalwart man 

As ever sword did knight, man. 
Their lines extended cross the plain. 
Their flanks concealed the. Archer train, 
With twanging bows ne'er bent in vain. 
And quivers filled wi' iron rajn ; 
The war pipe lent no cheering strain, 

The ranked power stood atill, mani 
The plajded scout, 
Stept brintdyout 

To watch the misty hijl},^ jmxk^ 
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'Doun Corwar*8 brae the battle tide 
Poured sweeping to the glen, man 
And up the river^s ro^ky side ; 

Stand fast ye lads o' Ken, man. 
'They croud Craignilder's shingly fell, 
Wi* shout, and scream, and battle yell. 
The peal re-echoed up the dell, 
As fiends in air spoke fiends in hell} 
In clouds the pattering^arrows fell. 
Each Spear was in the rest, man. 
The Trumpets brayed, 
The Chargers neighed. 
High towered each frowning crest, man* 

Then Kenmiire waved his yellow hair, 
His voice rang up the cleugb, man ; 
Strike boldly for your mountain fair 
The maids on Ken, an' Deuch, man. 
Their horsemen come wi' boisterous cheer 
Doun to the charge each pointed spear, 
^Draw the tough bowstring to the ear. 
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Dint the axe their hamass geei% 
Well stop them in their wild carreet*. 
And drive them in the flood, man. 
Its roaring waves 
Shall be their gravesi 
Deep purpled with^their bloody man " 

Then fierce thejr met in battle crash ; 

Wild rose the shriek o* death, maaj 
In splinters flew the quivering ash ; 

Dark plaids bestrewed the heath, man. 
The hoarse war surges onwards toil, 
Aad like a cauldron foam, and boil. 
Grim death stalked o'er the slippery soil, 
And grinned, and clasped his gallant spoil 
The Eagle fled the loud turmoil 
That filled the waste wi* strife, man, 
With heavy moans 
And dying groans 
And wretches twin'd o* life, man. 
* * # # 

; Hark, frae Dunottery's rocky height, 
. A fibont comes on the ga\e, m^s>« 
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And lightningf 8 flash refldofed bright, 

From create md biimiBhed mail, man ; 
On dark Craigdbu*8 sequestered plain, 
M^Clurg has ranged his gallant tisain. 
The Trumpet lent its stiiring strain. 
The standards flashed like shallopa va^e, 
The gallant band wi' might and main. 
Dashed fiercdy through tiie wiel, man, 
O'er Saddle tore 
The watCTs roar 
And dim their jadts o- steel, man, 

Bauld Cardoness was sair bested. 
His noble steed was slain, man, 
His bravest gorged the rivers bed ; 

Or strewed the bloody plain, man^ 
As swiflt as pebble frae the sling, 
Fierce Douglass charged the staggering ^ing, 
The axe descends with murderous swi^g. 
The Targets rend, and helmets ring, 
The broadswords gash, and lances sting i 
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fainting flank confound, man^ 
I Yet with spear and targe 
' They stood the charge. 
And bravely kept their ground, man. 

When Kenmure saw the Knight's distress. 

His heart-strings bled wi' grief, man. 
He called young Grier frae the press. 

And bade rescue the chief, man. 
The Galliard sped wi' martial stride. 
And fifty Gordons by his side, 
They pierced the ranks baith deep and wide ; 
The bluid rushed like a flowing tide, 
The Douglass horse for a* their pride 
War fairly put to flight, man, 
Wi' helmets cracked. 
An harnass hacked. 
For a' their boasted might, man. 

With vengeful speed fierce Douglass flew, 
Whare rung the swinging flail, man, 
B 
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Ha tlio muster m Cmlgdim, 

His heart began to quail, man, 
He checqued bis routed squadron's fligbfc 
And urged them to renew the fight, 
^'With eagle's speed, and lion's might j 
Doun with j'^our spears, and crush tljeir right, 
M*Clurg's array is full in sight, 

And scowering doun the lee, man, 
Once break the van, 
Then man to man. 

We'll skelp the lads o' Cree, man.*' 

The Gordons eyed the threatening charge 

Wi' hearts devoid o' fear, man ; 
Each firmer braced his studded targe, 

And grasped his bloody spear, man. 
Like thunder cloud by tempest driven, 
Or meteor's flight through starry heaven. 
So fierce they came, what blows were given ? 
What helmets crushed, and souls unshriven ? 
The Kensmen's horse, scarce three to seven 

Maintained the fatal pass, man. 
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Midst blood an wrack 
They bore them back, 
An' stood like wall o' brass, man. 

As foaming torrents frae the hill 

Surcharged wi' beating rain, man, 
Swells to a flood ilk tinkling rill, 

An' desolates the plain, man. 
So doun the dingly mountain glen, 
Bauld Machermore led on his men, 
They lap the stanks wi' nimble sten. 
An* roused the wild boar frae his den. 
Then loudly cheered the lads o* Ken, 

Wha's valour kept the fieF, man, 
Then raised each targe, 
An' to the charge 

They rushed wi* glaives o* steel, man^ 

The Earl dealt his weighty blows 

As snell as biting hail, man. 
When up a fearful cry arose : 
"Lord Archibald 'ware the flail, man.'* 
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It bit him on the head a crack, 
The burnished helmet gaed to wrack; 
The souple doubled doun his back 
And rent baith mail and plated jack, 
Then doun he fell wi' heavy thwack. 
The Gordons raised a shout, man. 
When horse an* man 
Broke aflF an* ran. 
Nor ever looked about, man. 

The Douglass muster blae wi* grief 

Wi* mony a weary plash, man. 
Laid on a bier their wounded chief, 

And hurried past Delash, man. 
When loud behind the tumult rose. 
The victor's shouts, and ringing blows. 
The sturdy archers plied iheir bows. 
And flanes fell thick as winter snows. 
They spread a supper for the crows. 
On dark Bardrochwood fell^ man^ 
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The misty cloud 
Their chilly shroud, 
And thunder-peal their knell, man* 

Then Kenraure raised his mailed hand 

And called on Machermore, man, 
To haste and scale the mountain band. 

And meet them at the Dore, man. 
Up brauling Greddick's drumly trough,^ 
They took the brae wi* souple hough. 
The burn ran doun wi' clamorous sough. 
Ilk boggy flow was turned a lough, 
Though deep they sank in mony a slough„ 
They warstled up the Bight, man, 
Then doun wards rushed 
Whare torrents gushed 
To dare the coming fight, man. 

Dn wild Kilcronchie*s grizzly height 
The foe had ta'en their stan^ maa 
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Tew thought o* life, and nane flighf» 

But death wi' sword in ban', man^ 
For Gordon fierce pursned their rear, 
Wi* axe, an* glaive, an* bluidy spear j 
His bowmen sent them sorry cheer. 
They thinned their ranks like stricken deer,. 
Each shaft unlocked a widow's te ar ; 
Or raised an orphan's wail, man. 
But sword or axe 
Gied weanly whacks 
[ Compared wi* Geordy's flail, man. 

Dumlanrick horsemen sheathed the sword. 
And buckled up the spear, man, 

Placed on a steed their wounded lord, 
And galloped to the rear, man ; 

They left behint buith fiates and friea's. 

An* took the ford beneath Demiens, 

They past Drumruck*8 wild forest screens, 

In simmer clad wi* flowery geens ; 

Though floods rowed o*er the level green. 
They bauldly took the wave, man, 
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p Than Craffock mo6a 

I They sped aorosa, 

r jknd halted at the Threare, maar 

1 Ifow o'er Kilchronohie's heathery flanl^. 

f The yell o' battle rang, man, 

I An' roun' the Shiltrum's treble rank. 



The fatal bowstrings twang, man, 
^en came the hour o* fearfu* strife, 
They tugged, an' thurst, an' strove for life,. 
Some thought o' weans, an' some o' wife, 
Whan ranks grew thin, an' corses rife, 
Whan swords war broke they drew the knife^ 

An' kept their faes at bay, man. 
Till night doun fell,. 
As mirk as hell. 

An' then they stole away, man.. 

The Kensmen mustered on the bent^ 
Their watch-fires shed a glare, man^. 
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)*er broken helms wi* blood besprent, 
An* flashed through murky air, man. 
,I*CIurg*s brave band soon crossed the bog.— 
The ruddy wine flowed in the cog. 
In* though they hadna mickle prog, 
They piled the gleed wi* mony a log, 
Till rangers came wi' steer an* hogg. 
Whan soon the feast was spread, man. 
The watch gaed roun' 
The host lay doun, 
Each belted in ]iis plaid, man. 

• • • • • 

Dundrennan lasses turn your wheels. 

Lick aflf the schowy stoor, man, 
Twine winning sheets for gallant chiels, 

Wha fell on grey Pulnure, man. 
Bring water frae Saint Cuthbert's spring. 
Let requiems roun* the altar ring, 
Pu* death plumes frae the raven's wing 
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Let tapers blaze, an* censers swing, 
While sandalled priests their ban's may wring, 
An* widows raise the wail, man ; 
Let Ken's fair maids 
Weave flowery braids 
To deck the deadly flail, man. 



• # • • • 



NOTB»» 



NOTES. 



Page 53, line 5th. 
For Galloway's Lord, 

Amidst the multifarious ramifications of the noble name of 
T)oug1ass, we have had some difficulty in identif}dng the Earl 
Archibald, alluded to in the text. 

Archibald the fourth Earl of Douglass, and first of the name, 
was, according to the Chartulary of Murray, coeval with Alex- 
ander the third of Scotland, and consequently of him we have 
no more to say. 

Archibald the tenth Earl of Douglass, second of the name, 
^nd first lord of Galloway, who was commonly called Tyneman or 
Little man, was according to an original Charter of King Robert 
Bruce, preserved in the chartulry of the house of Erskine, 
" DilettOy ac fideli, nostro Archibaldo de Douglass^ pro 
homagio et serveto suo,** of certain lands in Galloway, and 
Bucban in the shire of Aberdeen ; and Crawford says, that 
"king Robert, who had conf<M ' ed the title of Galloway on his 
i)rother Edward Earl of ( ': ]' }<, after his death bestowed it 
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'611 ArobibaM; iad iiuit he wii ifterfw&hdeiiiiiiadlord of 
Galloway, i« aUetlacl by many hiatfHiaoa both Scottish and ^Bn^ 

MaiOand, 

Now we shall g^i^ our reasods for rejecdng Tynenum,*' 
as the in^fiteil ^«ded to in the Ballad. And first, we do not 
find from any of our old historians, that he ever resided in Gal- 
loway, bat on the contrary, that as he constantly held some of- 
ficial sitoatioD, or Bmployment about the king's person^ his 
domicile was regulated by the motitms of the coart. Nor do 
we find from any antliority that he was ever in Galloway, except 
when as general of the royal forces, he defeated Baliol at Annan, 
in the year 1332, as shown by Fordnn, lib. xiii. chap. 25. And 
lastly, he was, oecording to the same author, killed at the bat- 
tle of Halidon Hill, in 1333, a period which must have preced- 
ed the events detailed in the Ballad. 

Neither in our opinion, could it have been Archibald the 
third of that name. Earl of Galloway, as, according to Fordun, 
he succeeded his brother James, in 1388, and on account of his 
swarthy complexion was commonly called the grim," he in 
his father's lifetime, was sent to France, and we hear little more 
of him, neither does it appear that he ever resided in Galloway. 

Archibald the fourth of that name. Lord of Bothwell, GaUo^ 
way and Annandale, had, accor Jins to Fordnn, a new charter 
granted him, including fiothwell and Annandale, dated at Had- 
dington, 2nd October, 1409. He never was in Galloway^ 
in so far as we can learn, on the contrary he was sent to 
France with a levy of 10. 000 men, where after rendering si^uJ 
service to Charles VII, Fordun says he fell at the battle of Ver- 
noil, fighting against the English under the Duke of Bedford. 

We pass from him therefore, to Archibald the fifth of that 
name, Earl of Douglass, and Lord of Bothwell, Gallov^'ay and 
Annandale. and waiving his French titles, Fordun says he was 
designed Earl of Wigtown, in his fathers lifetime, and ^succeed- 
ed him in 1 424f. We would with all due deferance to the o- 
pinion of those who may think otherwise, suggest that thia Archi- 
bald was the hero of the Ballad, and shall here 8tate the ^'ounds 
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%n ^hifih we iu>tu>m tiur asiertloQ. Foidan cay« tW wW Ik 
^oung man be went to Ji'rance, with the Earl of Bacban hh 
"vrothiir-in'law, and 7000 auxiliaries, that in 1422 he returned 
to Scotland fcir more recruits, but being indisposed, was not in 
a condition to return with tbeni, when his father got the chief 
oommand ; that about this time he began to build the strong 
Castle of Tbreave, wherein, according to the traditions of the 
country, he was aided by sorcery : that he had a sister (thd 
Lady Mary Douglass) married to Sir John Glendinning of that 
Ilk, and that he lived afterwards at Threave Castle, in Gallo- 
way. 

Kymer, in his Fcedra, says also " that he went ambassador 
to England, in conjunction with Henry bishop of Aberdeen, 
and Sir William Hay of Errol, to treat about king Jameses 
ransom, which they happily acomplished ; and returned to Scot" 
lend with their royal master the same year." Abercrombie also 
states that he was Lord Lieutenant, and governor of the king<» 
dom, in the beginning of the reign of James the second." And 
Buchanan also says, that Glendinning followed him through 
all his wars with the Efiglish, and being a brave, faithful, and 
devoted follower, he gave him his sister in marriage." 

From this mass of concurring evidence we beg leave to dra^ 
the following deduction . He was the first of the name who 
had a permanent residence in the province. — He was also the 
brotlier-in-law of Glendinning, and, in all probability, it was his 
sister s son who fell at Spearford, and whose death led to the 
chain of events that terminated in the battle of Craignilder. 

Such of our readers as feel an interest in the early history of 
onr counti y will not, we indulge a hope, make the length of thb 
^ote a ground of quarrel with us ; hut should our small volume 
fall into the hands of those who, sailing down the current of 
time, never venture a retrospective ^Unce over the stem, but 
who, like Dante, "would consi<?n yesterday to oblivion," tosuch, 
if any such there be, we reply, once for all, that as the value 
t>f the Ballad as a historical fragoienr, d(^pen(U^d entirely on 
our being able to identify the principal porsonajres who figured 
in the drama, and to bring them together on the scene of action 
80 as to render the circumstances, when taken collectively) at 
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least within the range of probability. And keeping tbie objeet 
iu view, we trust the extract we have made will not be found 
irrelevant. 

Had the battle of Craif^ilder been on historical record, all this 
labour on our part might have been dispensed with, bnt so long 
as it rests merely on traditional authority, we feel onrself justifi- 
ed in giving it all the authenticated support we could obtain from 
our eaily historians. 



Page 54, line 3. 

And ruin Machermore, man* 

The family of INIachermore, whose name according to Symson, 
and other authorities, was originally M'Clurg, was at one time 
of considerable respectability in Galloway. The first of the 
family was the youngest of three sons, which the <<Gude wife 
of Craigencallie," as she was familiariy called, had to three sever- 
al husbands, and the lands in question forming a part of the thir- 
ty pound lands of Hassock and Cnmlodan" were granted him by 
a charter from king Robert Bruce, for services done him in Ins 
wars with England. 

We trust we shall be acquitted by the reader for the length of 
the following extract from "Symson s history of Galloway," a 
work which has never fonnd its way into the hands of the Public 
It was first printed in Edinburgh in 1684, and a reprint of a very 
small edition, together with some original manuscripts waus 
thrown off in 1823, but as it was limited to 150 Copies^ and 
these chiefly circulated amongst the clergymen forming the 
Synod of Wigtown and Galloway, it has never got into general 
circulation. The portion of the work from which we transcribe 
is the M^Fariane MSS. in the Advocate s Library, vol. 1st. page 
517, Jac. 5th. 4>th. 19th. article— Paroch of Minnigaff, and 
though the outline of the story has been given by a few Scottish 
historians, yet none have entered so minutely into the detail as 
the author from whom we quote, this we trust will be held an 
«mple excuse for our giving the article entire. 
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'^'Xi^fs Robert (BfOKs) baing by a part of tbe Eaglwh arnii^ 
defeat in Carick) fl8«I into the head ^ Loch Die, to a few 
nf bis broken parlie, and lodging in a m Jew's hoase in Craig- 
eiicalUe ; in the morning she observing some of his princely or- 
naments, suspected him to be a per<ion of eminence, and morl- 
estly asked him in the morning if he was her Leidge Lord. He 
told her yes. — and was come to ])ay her a visit; and asked 
' her if slie had any sons to serve him in Iiis distress, iler an« 
I 8wer was, that she had three sons to tliree si^vcral husbands ; 
I and that if she was confirm3d in the truth of his being thuir 
kSovereign, they should be at his service. He askt her far- 
ther if she maid give him any thing to eat. Her answer wa^, 
4here was little in the house but agust ^cal and goat s railh, 
which should be prepared fur him; and while it was making 
' .ready, her three sons did appear, all lusty men. The King 
' j adct them if they would cheeifully engage in his service, whiclt 
'I they willingly assented to ; and when' the King had done eat- 
I ing be askt tiiem wlmt weapons they had, and if they could 
7 use them ? They told him they were used to none but bow and 
j arrow. So as the King went out to see what was become of his 
l^llower^ all l>eing beat fr«m him but SCO men, who had lodged 
f that night in a ncij:hbouring glen. He Hskt them if they could 
make U'le of tlieir b<ywj^ M'Kie the ehiest son let fly an arrow 
. at two Ravens, perching upon the pinacle of a rock above the 
( house, and tihot them tlirough both tlieir hemls. At which the 
King smileei, saying, 1 would not wi^h he aimed at me. 
Murdoch the secoud son, let fly at one upon the wing, and 
«hot him through the body ; but M'Lurg the third ^on had not 
so good success. 

Ill ilie moan time, tl.e English upon the pursuit of K. Robert 
were encamped in Moss Raploch, a great flow on the other side 
of the Die. The King observing them, makes the young men 
I naderstand that his forces were much inferior. Upon whicli 
they advised the king to a stratagem ; that they would gather 
til the horses wild and tame in the neighbourhood, with all the 
..goats that could be found, and let them be surrounded, and kept 
, all in a body by his soldiers in the afternoon of ti)e day, wiiieh 
i jiccordingly was done. The neighing of the. hoi ses; with tho 
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l)om8 of the goats, made the English at so gmt ^ distatici*, 
apprehend them to he a great army, so durst not venture out 
of their camp that night ; and hy the hreak of day the King 
with his sDDall army atacked them with such fury, that they 
M precipitantly, a great many bokig killed ; and their k ft very 
hig stone in the centre of the flow, which is called the khig*8 
. fetonA to this day, to which he leaned bis hack, tilt his men 
. gathered up the npoil ; niid wittiin these thirty years ^ere' 
Wfre broken swon's, and heads of pikes gut in the flow, as they 
weie diguing out pputs. 

The three young uien followefl doss to him in all h'ln wars 
with the Eii^libh, in which he w&s most successful, thst at last 
they were all turned out of the kingdom, and man'hes estalilish- 
ed 'twixt the two nations, and the soldiers and officers that fol« 
lowed him were put in possession of what lands were in the 
■English hands, according to their merit. The three brothers, who 
liad stuck closs to the king s interest, and followed him through 
all dangers, lieingaskt by the king, what reward they expected? 
answered very modestly, that they never had a prottpcKrt of 
great things ; but If his Majesy, would bestow upon them tlie 
thirty pound land of the Hassech and Cumlodan, they would be 
very thankful ; to which the king cheerfully assented, and they 



The line of M'Lurgs first fuling in heir male, matched with 
me Captain Heron, a second brother of Sir Cuthbert Heron 
joi Chipchace, in Northumberknd, aud was called Cnmlodaa 
)Heron M 'Lurg till this day." 

' The M^Dowalk of Fisgiul broke in at hist upon a put ef the 
JBstate, upon which Peter built the Castle of Macliermat# ; k 
went from him to a Cadet of the Dmnbaia of Enteikin. 




Page 54, line 5. 
It Jlashcd through tcild Disdeer^ ^on* 
pouglas, as Lord. of Annandale appeals to have raised a part of 



^i& forces from his JiewJy Acquired fief. 
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Page 54, line 8, 

^' The Maxwells heard the martial tread. 

x i"^ Ifaxwell of Caerlaverock, one of the most powerful cLiefs in 
'ptW south of Scotland, was creaK-d Earl of Nithsdale, in 1618. 
r ':Tbe father of the first Earl fell in the battle of Drvfe Sandn, 
. -fonglit in tlie month of December 1593 against the Johnstons of 
/ Aauandide. 



}i» Page 54>, line 1 7. 

'; Drumlanrick sent twa belied knights. 

Arehil)a1d fourth Earl of Douglas of that name, and first 
i Lord of Annandale, obtained a charter of the lands of Durnhin- 
.;.jidcy and others in that Stewartry, as will be found in a charter 
> in the public Archives, as referred to bjr Douglas in his 
'-. peerage. 

Page 55, line 1. 

But at Minnyive the folks were sweer. 

This district bordering on the territory of the Gordons, ther 
• ttightnot have found it a safe measure to provoke the vengeance 
of that poweiful Sept, and therefore might with much propria 
A tiy, l^e been backward to engage in actual hostilities against 
u ifaimr friends. 



Page 55, line 7. 

WhUe avid Pentpont. 

Whether this refers to the parish, or to some individual famed 
for his prowess we have not been able to learn. 
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Pftje 55| lino 12. 

Dundretman gathtrtd nmnd ilmr emirtis. 

It was nothing uncommon for religious bouses to hoYd their 
lauds on tho ns*'al terms of feudal servitur^e, and to furnish a 
certain iinmher of men equipped for the field, when 8uminone<l 
by tl»eir chief, but whether any lands were held by the Abbey of 
l3u]itlrennan on this tenure, we have not been able to 
. ascertain. 

Page 56, line 2. 

Had joined Muiffad^ 

The Gordons of Mnirfad were cadets of the family of Loch- 
invar, the last Laird of Mnirfad (Andi-ew Gordon) died in tKe 
year 1513. There is a tradtttoQ still icnrrent hi this country that 
there had been a feud existing some time between this Laird and 
M'Calloch of Barholm, and that as M'Culloch was passing with 
his retinue on a visit to Heron of Bargaly, he was seen by Mnir - 
fad, who having a musqaetoon, or wall piece, as they were 8omc« 
times called^ snatched it up and flew to riie parapet of the Castle, 
and as M'Culloch was passing Stramadie, about a mile disLtant, 
he took aim and fire<], and although he missed the Laird, he 
carried o£f the bow of his saddle. 

Page 56, line IL 

The hluidy heart is on the spear. 

The heart and winged spur, the cognisance of the family of 
/Douglass. 
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Page 57, line 1. 

lie roused M'Kie and warned 3I*KilL 

M*Kie of Larg, one of the tliree families of Cumlodan, iw 
bbowti in Note, Page 54, We can fin4 no family of note that 
bore the agnomen of M*Kill, nor is any mention made of a- 
family of that name by Symson, or any of our early- 
kistofians. 



Page 57, line 3. 

Ahd'Jjlarlies famed fbr weapon shilL 

The Royal, and noble name of Stewart has so often been treated ' 
of biograpliically by our historians, that anything we coald aay 
on ibe suhji^ct conld ansirer no other purpose than to swell oar 
little work beyond our prescribed limits, without our being able to 
tbroTir any additional light on the subject. Symson, Page I35« 
gays tbey wer<> called Thanes of DalsA^inton, and Ilymer in hts 
Fcedra, Pa^je 35, which (is also reffered to in a charter in tho 
pnblic Archives;^ says, that Dame Marian Stewart, daughter and 
sole heiress of Sir Wiliiam Steu'art of Dalswinton, and Garliesy 
who was married to her cousin John Stewart, boa of Sir William 
Stewart of Jedburgh, Sherriff of T^viotdale, and One of the 
greatest heroes of his time. He was son of Sir John Stewart 
1^ Jedburgh, fourth son of Sir John Stewart of Bonkill, youngci 
brother of of Sir Walter of Dalswinton, and Great Grandfathei 
of this Marian. He, according to Stewart*s history of the Royal 
fiEunily, Page 160, in right of his wife^ became possessed 
of the landsu of Dalswinton, Garlies, &c, which appears 
by then: contract dated 139S, and of this marriage the 
present Earl of Galloway is the lineal heir male. She had 
a BOO) Sir William Stewart of Dalswinton and Garlies, 
who according to Rymer was a man of good parts, much ' 
ia favour with king James the second; and received the honoap/ 
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of knighthood from his faaod in the y«ar 1443. Thm in dl 
probftbility waa the Garliea * mentioned in the fialbuL 



F^57yline5. . i.-. i 

And Coith'Stewart iedby the Gill. ; 

Stewart of Castle- Stewart was, according to Rymer. Symp* ! 
eon, and other eld anthorities, a cadet of the family of GaiW ( 



Ibid, line 7. 
And Skeanchan*s Laird. 

M'Kie of Palgown bad his family seat at Skeonchan, which is. 
thus described in the M*Far)ane MSS. Advocate's Library* 
page 133. **The house is surrounded with pretty grores of 
Scots pines, black cherries, and other kinds of {^anting, which 
make a fine umbrello to the house ; and from the front, a walk; 
down to the lake, which centers upon a Uttle moat, prettily 
planted in devices with seats, and a beautiful little boat, lodml 
under a shade^ for taking pleasure in a fine day on the water. . 

They were a branch of the M*Kies of Laig'* 



Ibid, line 8 

And brave Glencetird. = 

We can find nothmg on record respecting tUsdoogbtjr 
cheiftain, nor have we heard any tradition respecting the &rajry 
that will enable as even to give his name, but as il forwmm 
part of the estate of ralgown^ it in all probability waa M'Kkth 
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Pag«67, liae 10. 

Then a knight rode vp to Kenmure ha\ 

So much lias been written lately, pespecting this nohle «n<f 
<mce [M>werful family, that nothing is left ns bat (lull repetition, 
or silence ; every Testage of historical facts having been dragged 
from the oblivion wherein they bad been permittod to slumbeT'^^ 
for centaries, a scanty gleaning is all we can therefore gather 
I'om tbe geneologioal stubble field.^ 

On acarefu) investigation of the writings of our best ancient 
biographical historians, tlieir statements are so much at issue 
with the facts contained in the Ballad, that on a superficial 
review, it might render its authenticity more than queHtionabh*. 
But when we take into con^ideration the sudden changes in the 
political horizon of the times referred to, we find it noihirja^ 
unconinion fur a man tO' have been attainted 88 a traitor, L s 
lands confiscated and a price set on his head, arxl the very 
next page to find him restored to royal favcur, his property 
not only restored, but large additional grants conferred upo» 
him, and himself either presiding ever the councils, or leading 
die armies of the state. 

We have been led to these considerations, by a pt^msal of some 
of oar old historians, particularly Fordun, Rymer, &c., and 
from the latter of these we find that Sir Alexander Gordon 
of Stitchel and Kenmure, in the year H08, delivered hiifiself 
up as a hostage for the ransom of An hibald Douglas, Lord 
of Galloway, then a prisoner with John, Duke of Laiu aster, the 
King of England's son. And for this service, and the pay- 
ment of fifty five nobles of gold, he obtained a ratification of all 
his lands in the lordship of Galloway ; and also a new grant of 
the twentv-merk- lands of Bahnaclellan, &c." This grant 
k dated S8th May^ 140S. And by aiuHher grants dated in 
Jane, 1412, he is made Bwlie of the barony of Earlston. 

Notwithstanding these fil>eral donations, however, it musl 
lutte been this came Sr^Alexander Gordon, whoieught the battle 
of Spearfordy wherein he lost his life ; and as the tiiithof thla 
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tmttle*8 having been fonght, rests on stfdi a base of oral t 
mony, as to leave little doubt on onr mind of its hemg part 
true :the connecting chain of historical evidence, which althc 
resting purely on tradition, yet embodying witljin i 
sdch a mass of concurring circtrnistances, accompanied 
a minnten'^ss in the detail of eventa which led to the bi 
of Crai{2:ni1der, when taken toother, stamps it witli ai 
of authenticity, which the boldest literary scept c will bar 
venture to question. 

It roufit therefore, have been Roger Gordon, the son oi 
said Alexander, who fell as has been said at Speaiford, 
foaght the battle of Craignilder : at least, in coming to tbk < 
closion we have probability in our favour. 

Page 58, line 8. 
Bauld Earlstnn. 
Gordon of Earlston, a branch of the noble family of Kenn 

Ibid, line 10. 
Glenlee ha^ heard the marital din. 
Tlie name of this ancient and respectable family was Mil 



Ibid, line 12. 

Barskeoch soon tirled at the pin. 

Gordon of Barskeoch, connected with the fiEmoily of Lo( 
var, was one of the deputy rangers of the new forest of G 
kens, and according to I'ordnn, be built a strong peel at a [ 
called Barskeocby in or about the year IWt. 



gs 

Page 58 line J 3. 
Stror,g€astles land was near, 
' The Surname of tLis once respectabile family was NewallT 

Page 59, line 3. 
Frae fair Dame Hellenes Island rock. 

Much dubiety exists as to who was tfie ftur.der of this veiy 
ancient Strong- hold. It has been attributed to a Dame Hellen 
Kennedy, by sorae said to bs the sister, and by others, the wife, 
of Sir Gilbert Kennedy of Carrick. And in the chartulary of 
Levenaux, page 71, and in a charter in the public Archives, 
we find that Gilbert Kennedy of Carrick, grandson of Gilbert 
who founded the castle, obtained a charter from King Robert 
Bruce, containing a full remission for delivering up the castle of 
JLoch Doon to the English, 1319. And having formerly belong- 
ed to the Baliol faction, and consequently a partisafl of the Eng- 
lish, the King by the same charter, again receives him into 
Tour, and restores to him the government of the castle of Lough 
I)oon and all the lands thereunto belonging, &c. This charter 
is witnessed by £<lward Bruce, and several others, and after* 
wards confirmed by King Robert the second, in the year 1372. 
But whoever was the founder of the castle, it soon devolved to 
the crown, and became a royal castle ; as from a charter in the 
public Archives, we observe, that Gilbert, the son Mary 
Stewatt, and nephew to King James the first, obtained from his- 
uncle a charter constituting him heiritable Constable of the 
castle of Loch Doon. 

So far we have the support of our best old historians, but little 
can be gathered respecting the castle. Tradition states that it 
was held out against John Baliol, and that his forces being unable 
to take it by atona, adopted a plan aoBiething similar to Loch 
Leven castle ; they built a caul; or rampart of earth and stones, 
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across the place where it clischargea itsf^lf, hopirg by this em- 
iMuikment to inuutkte the cuMtle. The beseiged seem to have 
been aware of their intentions, as they offi*red a large reward to 
any wIhi oroold destroy the canl. We omitted to moittun tbat 
the bank thmvi'n np at the hcrad of the river Doon, ael baying 
been found <if safBcient solidity to prevent the tvater (roiB.jaos»i?v 
ing thniugh its chinks timy Hoed it with raw bideiiy and dii^ a 
nmn of the nuine of M'Nab, having undertaken the hazavdoas 
enterprise, di*opt down in n boat, in the iii^ht timoy and having 
cut tlie hi4ie8 aHunder in several places, he made holea in tHe ^ 
tnif wall with an iron rod he had for the purpoae^ and the watarv 
soon beginuincr to find its way through the wal!,«>fteiied tber 
whole mass, so that pressed by the weight of the water behind* 
it gave way, carrying every thins; before it in ita course, and 
alongst with it also the adventurous individual, who lost hia, 
life on the occai^ion ; and that in gratitude for the service be had. 
rendered them, a grant of land was conferred on his son, which 
bears the name of M*Xabton, to this day. 

This story we ha<I from an old residenter on the banks of Loch 
Doon, and the public may attach what portioa of credit to it 
they please. 



Fa^ 59 line 5» 
Portmarh aye first in- battle shoeJU 
Who this individual was we have been unable to diaeofer* 

Ibid* line 6. 

Knockstingt wha*s death at every strike. 

The same may be said of this veteran. We can find no traces- 
of him in oar research. 
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' j Lugwyne^ wha scorned the DougkuTyoke, 

A^traditton is banded down of tbis chief^ wboae name \r ssuf 
to:^Te been Campbelj, that in consequence of 8obm9 offence 
cooMaited by a vana] of Douglas, and for wbicb be knew be 
wwM be severely pnnisbed^ be fled to tbe forest of Gkfnkeiis^ 
ipid waa taken into tbe service of tbe laird of Lngvyne, where be 
remained in conceaUnent for some years. It having however at ■ 
lati be^ discovered by tbe Earl where be was, be sent a very 
haaghty message to Lngwyne^ not only demanding tbe restor-* 
atioft of bis servant, but t^ be should bring bim back, and deUver 
bim vp with' bis own band. To this Campbell seems not to 
have, paid the slightest attention, for some time afterwards meet- 
ing the Earl, who with a princely retinue was passing through 
tlw forest, he was sharply reprimanded by the latter for bis 
coBtamacy, and even threatened that if be did net instantly act 
incompliance with the instructions given bim, be would be 
diafltised for bis derilictioh. To tbis threat be is said to have 
replied, <<If ye want him ye may just come an tak bim wi* yon, 
^Ifyebefit!!!" 



Ibid. Une 12. 

BauU Brockloch. 

We are equally ui tbe dark respecting tbe individual here 
alluded to. We are aware that at one time Brockloch was m the 
poeo eso ion of a ftimilv of the name of Wight, and afterwards in 
tbat of M'MiUan. \Ve have no evidence however either record- 
ed or traditional, tbat either of these (iftmilies were tbe parties 
nentioned in tbe text. 
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Page 59, line 14^. 
And Castiemodys burly bairns. 

Castlemody was according to the traditions of the country^ a 
royal hunting residence built by James the first of Scotland, 
when he visired the new forest for tliat purpose ; be is mid at 
tlie same time to liave built a mill on Pulmody burn, for die pur- 
pose of grinding corn to feed his Dogs. The mill is atandingr 
and in full oporation at tliis day, but the Caslle is in ruins. 

For this, and much valuable local information, we are iedebt- 
ed to the kindness of our intelligent friend, Mr Sloan, Sohool- 
master of Carsphaim. 



Ibid, line 16. 

Dundeuch has blaum his trumpet horn, 

Gordon of Dundeuch, a branch of the family of Kenikiure^ 
and one of the deputy rangers of the new forest. 

Ibid. line 17. 

Holm threw his flail amang the com. 

We can find nothing worth recording respecting Holm, and we 
have been equally unsuccessibi in so far as relates to the two that 
ft»Uow in rotation, we can£ad-ao cloe even to their ^amea. 

Page 60, line ». 

And siotU Knockgrti^. 

Gordon of Konckgray, a Cadet of the family of Kenmure, one 
of the chiefs of that family fell, according to some of our old 
historians, on the field of Flodden. 



• Pdge^Oy line 
The widows sonf lang G^ordie Orier. 

CSrier of Garroch, at one dme a most re^ctabie fexnily \rt 
the Glenkens. We liave reason to believe, that the iadividukl 
la the text was of that family ; we however, can find neither 
recorded nor traditional account of ^e invasion of the'nppbr 
district of the new Forest by Glencairn^ noi of the scnffle allud« 
*^ed to. 



Page 61, line 13. 
Camp-Douglas heard the storm, 

Camp-Douglas, a place in the parish of Baltnaghle, still re- 
taimng its original name, w here the Lords of Galloway mustered 
. their forces, before setting out on an expedition. 



Page 62, line 4. 
Skerows desert wave. 

Lough Skerow, a small lake which divides the parish of Gtr- 
fthon from that of Balmaghie, partly lying within the farm of 
. Grobdale. 



Page 63, line 6. 
Toiled up Craig Ranald's hrae^ man. 
One of the summits of the Cairnsmoor range of hills. 
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On Laurie's Crmg* 

Craig Lmrie, WMrated from Ccaig Ranald by Louglr G: 
>och, is a conical rocky hil!, on its eastern side, and a mora 
oas station coold not have been selected for ginng a fall vie* 
the line of march of the Doi^^lases, for many miks. 

IHige 64, line 17. 

Lord ArehibaltTs through the ittcX. 

The deep indentures which divide the several summits ni 
Caimsmoor raiige of bilk from each other, are, according to 
-idiomatic phraseology of the country called nipks. 



Page 65, line 7. 

Bauld Cardaness led on the van. 

By whom the castle of Cardoness was built we have been 
able to discover. We find that in the year 1544, Sir Ji 
M*Cullech of Cardoness, married Catherine, daugliter o 
Kobert Gordon of Lochinvar: from this we would infer t] 
good understandmg had subsisted between the families for f 
'time, but who the Cardoness was who commanded the i 
wing at the battle of Craignilder we have not been able U 
cover. 



Page 66, line 1. 

Doun Corwar*8 brae t/te baltk tide. 

A more judicious selection of ground could scarcely have 
maile, under any circumstances, than* that chosen by the K 
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inen« It seems to have been where the precipitous hill of 
Craignilder swells out to the west, leaving only a narrow gorge 
between the precipice and the bum of Pulnnre. Their flanks 
were therefore, securely covered, and could not have been turn- 
ed by any force as from the flooiled state of the bum, it would 
appear it had been coiisiilered by both parties unfordable, at that 
place ;and although it was parsed bv the forces under M*CIurg, 
farther up, and in the rear of the (jordons, yet as it receives a 
number of triliutary streams, from both sides, before it reaches the 
place where the battle is said to have been fought, and its chan- 
nel forming a succession of lins, or water fallM, over a broken 
rocky bed, it could, in the state in which it then was, have been 
passed with much difficulty, and even dunger, for a mile down- 
wards. And farther, as the object of Douglas seems evidently' 
to have been to give battle to Lochinvar, before his junction witb 
M'Clurg could he effected, it would have been a total dereliction 
from his plan to have declined battle, even had ihe circumstances 
been more unfavourable than they were* 



Page 67, line 20. 

Harktfrae Dunottery*8 rocky height, 

M'Clurg seems, by his keeping the hxah ground to have expect- 
ed that the conflict would liave taken place on the western side 
of IHiInure, as it was from the summit of the precipitous hill of 
Dunottery, that he caught the first view* of the field of battle. 
Had he skirted the hills in the nearest direction to the scene of 
action he might have brought up his forces much sooner, but ofi 
the other side, bad the buttle been fongl't on the west side of 
Pulnure, the high ground gav^s him a decided advantage, as it 
enabled him to attack either flank of the enemy with impun-* 
Hv. But as soon as he discnvered tlie engagement had cpm- 
tnenced, he appears to have descended to ti e plain, crossed the 
:.bHrn of Craigdhu, aiul aftcr^ ardti Fuhju^e, and auvanccd on the 
rear of the Kensmen. 
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F^68, lineS. 
— — Through the wiA 

Wieli a Whirlpool 4 

Ibid, line 9. j 
O'er Saddle tare. 

Saddle tare, the bow of the Saddle. 

69, lice 19. . 
Whare rung the swinging JlaiL 

The Galloway flatly must have been a formidable treapoh 
when weilded by a muscular arm, it is described, if we mis^take 
not, by Henry the Yninstrel, and se<^ms to have been a weapon 
indigenous to ilie country, as several old Writers mention it by 
that name, we had the fortune to see one reported, to have been 
taken out of Dumbarton Castle, it was in a museum collected 
and arranged by the ingenious Mr Burrell in Edinburgli about 
twenty-five years ago. In so far as our recollections of it is to be 
depended on, its staff might have been about five feet in length, 
the Souple about 3^ or 4 feet, and jointed with iron rings either 
ill one, or two places, so that it doubled ^ith re^dslless force over 
any interposing object. It is well described in the text* 

Page 71, line 18. 
As snell as biting haiL 
Snelly bitter, fierce. 
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Page 78, line 7. 
• / . And meet them at the Dare* 

/^Rie/bluiFprecipitoous term^ of the mountain t^ the 

"l^iith Is commonly called the Dore, or Door of Cairnamoor. 

f'^riVv ^ IbiA.linel7. 
• ' ' \pfi' wUd Kilcr%mdhie's grizzfy height. 

^ ^el^ill of Kilcrohdiie is separated from the Dore ^tf Caims- 
[>&r .4>y a deep ravine of flow moss, and on the hill ftpe' mi^y 
stones that at one time have evidentally formed a-segoo^ot ' 
if pot a complete circle, enclosing an area of about 30 yards, .for 
w4[at purpose th^ erection could have been raised, must ever 
re'fnain a matter' of conjectilr6y* The stones are all of great size 
^and h^ve stood h6jp 3 to 4 feet asunder. It was within the 
metjibry ot some* old people living, in a more perfect state, but 
ma^y of the stones have now r^led down the hill. . Whether it 
has been a Celtic place of worship, or erected for ' defence in 
war> niust ever remain undecided. ' ' 



. Page 74, line 7. * 'X 

■ ^; :• . E(wh shxi^iijdcj^ted a widow* s tear. 

'l^om ;th^ repeated allusioinl intne ballad to the archery of the 
;^|^nfen, we ar^ led to. 'bdteve that this qualification resulted 
fl^a!^vB'. livin!g<9yithiA the bonnd&ri^s of the new forest^ and 
fly»:f^|}igfalander -V(rttld sa^, Qcca&nux>.natly UflingK deer. We 
^ fij^^ib^bovmen'of£ttHcji f^^ enlogiBed for their 

i ekjftin the same weaponir4tfid ;ihe ''ait^ery ol^ ihe Sherwood 
M^^.'t^^ (alias, Deerstetil^) ia tsireh pbayerbial to this day. 



1-02^ 

Page 74-; line 17. 

And look the ford benea(k Dtmiens. 

Beinien^, a wild Fpot on the side of the western branch of tl^e 
nver Fleet, and Bear its source* 



Ibid, line IS. 

Thef/ past DrumrucKs wild forest ficreens*. 

The ht'use of Drumruck stands on the wpst Me of lire East 
branch of tl^e- Fleet. It was originally buih as* a hunting lodge, 
we bt lieve by the Grandfather of the present Mr Murray of 
Broughton. The other places mentioned in the stanza ape «not 
worthy of a note. ' t 

Page 73, line 0. 

An roun* the Shiltrum's treble ranh. 

This was a military evolution^ or. rather defensive forn)atic;n 
in so far as we can learn of exclosively Scottish origin, which 
has puzzled all our historians, as wel] as tacticians, both ancient 
and modem, to come to anything like a definitive conclusion 
respecting it. It is repeatedly mentioned by Henry the minstrel 
in "the Wallace" and by Barbour in "the Bruce" and by some 
other of our old histoiians; but none have either described its 
formation, or the figure it assumed when formed. From all 
1 owever, we can easily learn that.it was only resorted to in cases 
cf extremity, and that its adoption was uniformly attended jyjih 
ei^astrous consequences. We could ennumerate man^ instances 
of its unfortunate tendency ; such as the battles of Stuiin^ mid 
last, •f Flodden field; but these could auswev no ether purpOse 
than to swell the note beyond the limits to which we afe're- 
^tiicted, without enjibling us to throw any more light od,^e 
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Mil>j<*ft. One tliinpr may awert without danprr of contm*- 
(Hction, that defensivje warfarpj through all its witlely diversified 
raniifications. was neiifer adapted to the spirit nor genius of 
the Scottish nation. Impetuous in the onset, when opposed to 
anything like a parity oC numbers, their charge was irresiptahJo, 
hut when any circumstances occurred that rendered it neces8fii y 
(cT them to act on the defensive, sucfa as the nature of the giound, 
or, what was oftener the case, the numerical odds being sgainst 
them, the very restraints under which they were necessarily laid 
to secure their safety, were converted hy their own impatieiic o 
of control, into the means of destruction. The Shiltrum wasi 
tlierefore, a formation which ought never under any circumsrar!- 
ces whatever, to have been taken up hy a Scottish general; 
and this fact will be moie clearly demonstrated when we come 
to the investigation of its figure. And although no historinn we 
lave seen, has been sufiBciently clear in his definition of it, yet 
somethino: may be gathert^ from the collective facts which they 
state. Old Maitland, when speakibg of Flodden field, calls it 
« the fatal ring/* and Barbour, when describing one of the early 
lYattlf's of Bruce, wherein the Scots had taken up this formation, 
be tells us, that 

" " horse and man 

Round about the Shiltrum ran." 
From these authorities, we are led to believe that it was a circle^ 
and we are faither confirmed in this belief by the Ballad, which, 
if it be admitted as evidence, might almost be considered as con<^ 
elusive on the subject ; as from it we are led to infer, that it was 
a series of concentiic circles, the depth of each of which was in 
proportion to the number of which it was composed, and that the 
places of those who fell in the exterior circle were supplied 
from the interior circles. . 

Whether our conjecture be in this instance well or ill founds 
ed, we again repeat our conviction of its ruinous efifects, when 
resorted to, and that no instance can be shown on record, where 
its results have been otherwise than unfortunate. One or two< 
•f its dangerous consequences may be here mentioned^^ winch 
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nill show tTie evils that miiBt Iiaye followed its adoption 
I learcr point of view, than any mode of reasoning we conid 
Ar\i\ firKt, when once formed, it was impossible ever to redu 
to a line, and unlike the square, whico is a moveable bod 
vonid not be moved, but mufct either conquer or die, on tbegr 
on \\ hii'h it 8toud; and when vanquished, which in most insts 
it was, no door for escape was left open to the fugitives, 
iray in some measure account for the dreadful carnage at I 
(fen and other fields^ where this ill* omened measure ws 
b<)itedto. 



THE END. 
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